I.    BEFORE  FASCISM
Chapter One
YEARS  OF  PREPARATION
THE first half of the nineteenth century was the golden
age of Italian speculation on practical problems of
education; new methods of teaching were the subject of
experiment, and there were brought into existence schools of
various kinds which in later times became the standard types
for the Italian school system; the right of the State to rule over,
and control, education was affirmed and practised in ways which
were developed and imitated in subsequent years. What had
been written on that subject in Great Britain, France, Germany,
and Switzerland between the time of Locke and that of Pestalozzi
flowed into the currents of local tradition, and gave new motives
and hopes to the philosophers, educationists, and statesmen. The
institutions that had proved vital abroad were imitated, and
many which seemed to be out-of-date in Italy were transformed.
The belief had become widespread that man is only half himself
if he lacks education, and that no political order is possible unless
a moral and intellectual training has made the individual fit to
carry out his duties towards society. The call for a new Italy,
united and free, caused the need for education to be felt more
deeply and more generally. When the political unity of Italy
was almost achieved, more quickly than many had expected,
Massimo d'Azeglio uttered the phrase which soon became pro-
verbial: VItalia i fatta, ora bisogna fare gli italianL The reverse
of this saying seemed to be more true when unity was a project
and an aspiration: if Italy is to be made, the Italians must be
made first.
The Napoleonic occupation of Italy was of great moment for
the future of education. The political authorities took on them-
selves the task of providing the country with schools. The
centralized State system which had been introduced in France
was applied in the 'liberated* provinces; the French Lycees and
Colleges were'held up as models to be imitated; it was laid down
that instruction was to be as universal as possible. The ideas
underlying these practical measures were not of course new in
Italy; and some attempts had been made to put them into prac-
tice. The Neapolitan provinces, where the French system was
introduced more consistently than in other parts of Italy, had
already seen a plan by the philosopher and economist Antonio
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